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LIBRARIES OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 


C. W. TOLLEY 


‘THE pride and glory of a public library is to be envisaged not in 
the number of rarities it has, not in the number of 16th century 
publications or 10th century manuscripts, but in the broad extent 
to which the books circulate among the people, in the number of 
new readers drawn in, in the speed with which the demand for any 
book is met, in how many books are lent out into the people’s 
homes and in how many children have been drawn into reading and 
the use of libraries..—Lenin. 





IN ORDER to appreciate the peculiar problems that Russian librarians 
have to face, and in order to understand the Soviet library system, there 
are several factors that need to be taken into consideration. 


1. The USSR stretches over a vast territory in Eastern Europe and 
Northern Asia, with an area exceeding 8,660,000 square miles, or one 
Mr Tolley is Librarian of the Petone Public Library. Library School, 1948. 
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sixth of the earth’s land surface. It is, however, thinly populated, con- 
taining, according to the 1939 census, 170,467,186 inhabitants. 


2. According to the Academy of Sciences there are 169 ethnic groups 
in the Soviet Union, and these can be divided into ten major divisions. 
All these groups provide the Soviet Government with the major problem 
of handling about 175 different languages. The Tsars attempted to 
* Russianize’’ the minority groups, suppressing their distinctive cultures 
and forcing the Russian language upon them. The Soviet Government 
has made it a primary policy to develop the minority cultures and provide 
alphabets and written languages for those without them. This has been 
an immense task. In 1913, Russian publishers issued books in forty-nine 
languages of national minorities. In 1938 books were issued in 11] 
languages of national minorities, and forty of these minority peoples 
had had no writings, or even an alphabet, before the revolution. 

3. Before 1905 little progress had been made in education. Distrust 
of the natural sciences, even of their technical application, and of Western 
democratic ideals, a desire to make university education and even 
secondary school education a privilege of the wealthier classes, neglect 
of primary education, and suppression by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction of all initiative, both public and private, in matters of dis- 
seminating information among the illiterate classes—these were the 
distinctive features of the educational policy of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century in Russia. 

Little was done after 1905.* The 1897 census showed a literacy in 
Russia proper of 27 per cent; in the Caucusus, of 12.4 per cent; 5.3 
per cent in Central Asia; and the average for the whole country was 
24 per cent. By 1926, literacy was raised to 51.1 per cent, and by 1939 
the over-all figure came to 81.2 per cent. To-day the authorities estimate 
that over 90 per cent of the population is literate. 

The leaders of the new regime fully grasped the importance of having 
an educated population, and the very significant role that the library 
could play in helping to bring this about. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARIES 


One of the first Russian libraries was founded at St Sophia Cathedral 
in Kiev in 1037 by Prince Yaroslav the Wise. Other libraries were founded, 
and their growth proceeded slowly throughout the middle ages. In 1714, 
the library of the Academy of Sciences was established, the library of the 
University of Moscow in 1756, and the Kazan University library in 1814, 
to cite a few examples. After the abolition of serfdom last century, 
libraries developed apace, but at the same time Tsarist oppression placed 
them under rigid and restrictive surveillance by officialdom and secret 
police. 

In the campaign for library development by Russian librarians and 
bibliographers an outstanding part was played by the Russian Society 
for the Study of Librarianship, which was founded in St Petersburg in 
1908. From 1910 to 1915 this society published a journal, Bibliotekar 
(the librarian), which dealt with most aspects of library work, both 
Russian and non-Russian. It sponsored the first All-Russian Library 
Congress, convened in St Petersburg in 1911 and attended by 346 
delegates from all parts of Russia. They tried to get some improvements 


*See under Russia in Encyclopaedia Britannica, \\th ed, 
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for libraries and put forward schemes for development, but the Tsarist 
Government proved intractable and shortly afterwards enacted a numbei 
of measures directed against libraries for the people. 

But in spite of the unfavourable conditions prevailing, many libraries, 
particularly research libraries, amassed a rich store of books. These were, 
as a rule, closed to the public, and large public libraries run on a sub- 
scription basis were frequented by the well-to-do; the bulk of the 
population, who were poor and illiterate, were not served at all. 

It is estimated that in 1914 there were in all 12,600 mass (i.e. popular) 
libraries, with a stock of 8,900,000 books. When in 1918 Lenin outlined 
the programme for the creation of a new socialist culture, he said, * Now, 
all the marvels of technique, all the achievements of culture, will become 
the general property of the whole people.’ In order to achieve this aim 
in respect to libraries, it was essential that the new government undertake 
a complete reorganization and regrouping of the country’s book resources. 
‘Several million volumes from various nationalized and other libraries, 
monasteries, societies, organizations and institutions which ceased 
existence following the Revolution, the libraries in the estates of land- 
lords and other persons who had emigrated, and from book storages, 
were placed at the disposal of the State . .. Many valuable libraries which 
in former times had been totally out of reach of the general masses were 
thus channelled to the State libraries and made accessible to the whole 
people, books being lent out from these libraries freely to all those who 
needed them, without any subscription fee.’* 

In 1920, a little over two years after the Revolution, the number of 
libraries had grown to about 35,500. The census of 1934 gave the total 
of all kinds of libraries as 199,158, with a total book stock of over 
270,000,000 volumes. Just over half of these libraries were located in 
rural communities, and a great number of them were * mobile’. Most 
of the libraries were situated in Russia proper, which shows that the 
earlier emphasis had been to concentrate on the building up of an 
adequate library service in the RSFSR as a first step. By 1940, the total 
number of libraries in the USSR was over 250,000, with a grand book 
fund of about 500,000,000 books.** 


RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Perhaps the most outstanding worker in Soviet library development 
was Lenin’s widow, Madame Nadezhda Krupskaia. In the very first 
days after the Revolution she was appointed head of all library 
development in the country, and quite early in her career she insisted 
that rural library service must have librarians qualified in all library 
techniques and trained for the work of dealing with peasants. 

Until rural libraries were established, other means had to be devised 
for taking books to readers. Among these was the familiar bookmobile, 


*Vasilchenko, V. E. Library development in the U.S.S.R. Moscow, 1947. 
**The statistical description of Soviet libraries makes it very difficult to assess 
the quality of the service given and, without reliable information, one person’s 
inferences are as good as another’s. Some facts are certain, namely, that there 
is a considerable shortage of adequate library buildings and library equipment, 
and of adequately trained librarians. These factors are mentioned in Soviet 
library journals, but they can be overcome in time. There is no reason to 
disbelieve the comment that Soviet librarians, in spite of the difficulties under 
which they work, are just as enthusiastic as those in the West. 
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which, in most cases, was simply a horse and cart loaded with books 
from the nearest library that let out deposits of books for some specified 
time. These books were usually stored in the izba-chital’mia, or reading 
cabin, a sort of community club house. 

Another device was the system of the knigonosha, literally * book 
peddlar *. In the most part these peddlars were volunteers, students or 
young party members. They were quite indispensable, and their social 
role in rural areas was by no means negligeable. Not only did they take 
books into isolated districts, but they were expected to explain their 
contents, pass judgments, help in the selection of reading material, and 
answer questions on all kinds of subjects. 

A peculiarly Russian institution is the practice of reading aloud to 
groups of listeners. Definite qualifications are required of a reader. He 
must have a good voice, an understanding of his material and an ability 
to lead subsequent discussion. Most villages have their public readers, 
and it is the responsibility of the librarians to coach them in public reading, 
and particularly in economics and political science. 

An interesting and significant feature of Soviet rural library practice 
was the use made of it in conjunction with the campaign to overcome 
illiteracy and encourage various reforms. Books dealing with improved 
methods of farming and with livestock management would be sent to 
country areas. In this way the Soviet authorities were able to further 
their programme to improve general education, modernize farming 
methods, and increase production. All this, together with the circulation 
of vast editions of books of every kind, not to mention the newspapers 
and the habitual listening in to radio talks, has produced a great outburst 
of learning among a backward population of a hundred and twenty 
millions of persons.* Such a sharpening of intellectual appetites cannot 
but present an immense task to Soviet librarianship, developing, as it 
does, a mass of opportunities, and problems. 

Larger rural localities now have rural libraries, which, in some cases, 
organize book deposits for neighbouring small collective farms. Collective 
farms of any size have their own libraries, which are by no means confined 
to collections of agricultural books. 

AIMS AND EMPHASIS 

The subjects which seem to be of more permanent interest to Soviet 
librarians, and which occur regularly in nearly all their library journals, 
are those that deal with the political role of the library, its role in rural 
areas, in children’s and adults’ education, libraries for national minorities 
and factory libraries. The most important of these subjects is that of the 
educationa! role of the library in the building up of an educated, informed 
population and the promotion of official party doctrine. It is taken for 
granted, and was repeatedly stressed by Lenin himself, that the library 
as a vehicle of education is, of necess.ty, a valuable political instrument. 
The aims of Soviet librarianship, as described in the Soviet Encyclopaedia, 
consist of (1) activism—the use of all means to attract the reader; (2) 
liquidation of illiteracy and struggle against indifference to reading; 
(3) practicality—the library in the role of a workshop as against the 
conception of the library as a ‘castle of learning’ ; (4) service to the 
masses to carry out the party slogan of ‘the book to the masses’ ; 
a Sidney and Beatrice. Soviet communism: a new civilization. 3rd ed. 
944. 
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(5) co-operation with all other State institutions engaged in cultural 
work and in the liquidation of actual as well as political illiteracy. The 
whole tenor of these aims is opposed to the ivory tower view of 
librarianship. 

The selection of books thus becomes very important. This is covered 
to a large extent by what is published by the publicly owned publishing 
houses. Books that are out of date or at variance with party teaching 
can be treated in two ways. They can be eliminated completely, or placed 
in the reference section and withheld from circulation. On the whole, 
the latter course is the one that is usually adopted. In the early days of 
the Revolution, over-enthusiasts went around purging books that were 
printed in pre-revolutionary orthography. Occasionally such purges 
included the best Russian classics. All this was officially disapproved of, 
but the People’s Commissariat of Education was finally compelled to 
issue a decree forbidding such purges. N. K. Krupskaia said, ‘It is 
evident that books of different political trends may, by way of contrast, 
help the reader to understand our ideology more clearly, provided he is 
politically mature and adequately guided in his reading.” 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


in the USSR there are not only libraries of different types, but also 
many library networks under the jurisdiction of ministries, departments 
and organizations. There are the networks of the Union Republic 
Ministers of Education, the trade unions, the Ministries of Railways and 
Health, the Red Army, and so on. How well they are articulated, whether 
they involve an uneconomic overlapping of books and services, it is 
difficult to ascertain. 

Until 1920 there was no central direction given to library development, 
and no central organized control of the great number of libraries that 
sprang up all over the country after the Revolution. In that year a decree 
brought all libraries under the control of the Commissariat of Education. 
The Department of Education of every Union Republic and of every 
Autonomous Republic and Region set up a library board (Narcomeposa), 
which was to supervise library activities and the enlargement of library 
networks in the countryside, towns and cities within its jurisdiction. 
In 1946 the People’s Commissariat for Education was reorganized into 
Ministries of Education, and the library networks of these ministries now 
consist in the main of school libraries and the libraries of teachers’ and 
pedagogical institutes. The rural, district, city, independent children’s, 
regional, territorial and autonomous, and State public libraries were all 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the newly-formed Committees on 
Cultural and Educational Institutions. These committees now exercise 
supervision over libraries, museums, lecture work, houses of culture, 
village reading rooms, etc., and also over establishments for the training 
of librarians and cultural and educational workers. They also see to it 
that all laws and established regulations governing the work of libraries 
in the USSR are regularly observed. 

Under a law on what is known as the * compulsory copy *, forty-five 
copies of every piece of material printed in the Soviet Union must be 
forwarded to the All Union Book Chamber in Moscow. One copy is held, 
and the rest are distributed among the biggest libraries in the country 
in accordance with a special list endorsed by the Government. 

Every Republic has a central library which is entitled to a free copy 
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of everything published in the Republic. These libraries, therefore, serve 
as complete repositories of national cultures. This is in sharp contrast 
to the history of libraries before 1917. For example, the Kiev Public 
Library, the largest in the Ukraine, was founded in 1865 under statutes 
prohibiting it from acquiring any works in the Ukrainian language. 


SovieT LIBRARY PRACTICE 


There are sixty-five union catalogues in the Soviet Union, most of 
which have been compiled since the Revolution, and with special emphasis 
on foreign literature and special subjects. In Russia proper there are thirty- 
six such catalogues, in the Ukraine twenty-one, in the Georgian Republic 
five, in Uzbekistan two, in Turkmanistan one. Good use is made of them 
in the acquisition of foreign books and periodicals. By exchange alone 
the Lenin Library received during the period 1936-1941 a total of 
186,712 volumes, sending in return 214,568 volumes and periodicals. 

On 2nd April, 1947, the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR approved 
plans for the compilation of a union catalogue of Russian books, and 
entrusted the execution of the scheme to the Lenin Library. The catalogue 
is to be based in the first instance on the resources of the State Lenin 
Library, Moscow, the Public Library, Leningrad, the Library of the 
Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, and the Archives of the All Union 
Book Chamber, Moscow. The work is planned to extend from 1949 to 
1955, although the part covering the Soviet period is expected to be ready 
in 1949. Plans are also under consideration for its publication in book 
form, a matter of from fifty to fifty-five volumes. 

There exists a scheme of inter-library loan, governed by the interloan 
rules issued by the People’s Commissariat for Public Instruction in 1934. 
It is very likely that modifications and improvements have been intro- 
duced, however, since then. While interloan is strongly encouraged, 
everything is done to protect it from abuse. Loans can only be effected 
for a serious purpose. 

Russian librarians seem to be very keen on bibliographical work, 
and most libraries of any size have a bibliographical department. Library 
periodicals are published regularly, and the journal that most closely 
represents the main body of library thought is undoubtedly the Krasnyi 
Bibliotekar (Red Librarian). It is to the Russian librarian what the 
Library Journal and the Wilson Library Bulletin are to the American 
librarian. 

In 1920 the Soviet Government adopted the Universal Decimal 
Classification as the official classification for all Russian libraries, and 
1924 was set as the dead-line for its adoption throughout the country. 
Since that time Soviet librarians have found it unsatisfactory. It provides 
a very inadequate classification for the social sciences and for history, 
which are of major interest to Soviet libraries, and it introduces a sharp 
division between theory and practice, as, for example, its separation of 
science into * pure” and ‘applied’. Some half-hearted attempts have 
been made to adapt the Decimal Classification to Soviet conditions, but 
some librarians would like to see it scrapped and a Marxist scheme 
introduced. There appears to be some possibility that this will be done. 

The training of librarians is now effected through library technicums 
and library institutes. The former provide middle library educational 
facilities, training qualified librarians chiefly for mass, city and district 
libraries. The study term is for three years. 
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Library institutes are higher educational establishments which 
train specialists in the study of librarianship and bibliography. To-day 
there are two library institutes, one at Moscow and the other at Leningrad. 
The study term is for four years, and it appears that preference is given to 
students who have had some practical experience in libraries, as well as 
possessing a knowledge of foreign languages. 


CONCLUSION 

Over all, the impression one gets of the Soviet Library system is one 
of remarkable progress. The statistics certainly are impressive; but a 
purely statistical approach tells very little of the nature and quality of 
the service operating at the issuing level. Certain features, however, 
which may be disturbing, can be perceived under the quantitative 
presentation. 

1. The type of books going into libraries available to the public is 
strictly controlled. All publishing houses are State owned, so that it is 
uncommon for anything to be published that does not meet with official 
approval. Two criteria are used, literary quality and effectiveness in 
portraying those fictions, ‘the Soviet man” and ‘ Soviet society °. It is 
not inconceivable for these two criteria to clash. Vast editions of books 
are published, and much has been made of the great editions of foreign 
classics, Dickens and Balzac for example, although some critics will 
have it that these are bowdlerized and that Shakespeare is * improved on’. 
Whatever be the case, an intimate relation exists between Soviet publishing 
houses and libraries. One happy consequence of this relation is that the 
Soviet citizen’s reading taste is not debased by the enormous quantity 
of ephemeral and pulp material that is characteristic of the West. 

2. The Soviet citizen is not always in a position to choose any book 
he desires, even if he knows that it is available. The suitability and political 
activity of the intending borrower is taken into consideration. N. Krup- 
skaia once said that ‘Some people hold that an adult person should be 
free to choose his own reading, that he needs no guidance, and that he 
is able to select what he needs and to reject the useless. We cannot agree 
with this opinion. He who has sight must help the blind. If a man, through 
ignorance, wants to take poison, it is our duty to prevent him from doing 
so... Those who have the benefit of better education must help out their 
less fortunate comrades, but in order to do so they must all stand on the 
same side of the fence in the class struggle and share the same interests.’* 

3. The approach to librarianship in the Soviet Union is far from 
dissimilar to that in the United States, and the Soviet Union has borrowed 
extensively from America. In 1930, Miss Harriet G. Eddy went to Russia, 
following Anna Kravchenko’s visits to the United States, to promote 
a new system of library training and to tell of the experiences of American 
libraries. The idea of * activism” is present in both systems. Both attempt 
to propagate a national culture, the American Way of Life and Soviet 
Communism, in which it is important to present the right point of view 
and to reflect official attitudes. There is, however, no notion in the Soviet 
Union that the library should be impartial and balanced in the presentation 
of controversial issues, that it should encourage the citizen to check his 
facts, to assess for himself the goodwill of conflicting movements and to 


*Quoted by Nathalie Delougay in Some problems of Soviet librarianship. 
Library quarterly 15:214 °45, 
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strengthen his own moral judgments by making for himself the final 
choice. But this seems to us to be the essence of democracy. 

The Soviet attitude, however, must be considered in the light of two 
facts. There is, firstly, the international situation prevailing since the war, 
which has resulted, in the Soviet Union, in a marked tightening up in 
all ideological matters; and secondly, it must be remembered that the 
entire Russian tradition is different from ours, and that the Soviet people, 
avid for knowledge, are enthused with the idea of building up a new 
society. All this finds its reflection in Soviet library practice. Their 
censorship does not appear to differ in principle from that of the 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum. 


THE SOLE CHARGE SCHOOL 
USES LIBRARY SERVICES 


IAN JENKIN 


AFTER the very first steps, when oral work is obviously important, children 
improve their reading best by doing a great deal of silent reading. The 
most important source of book-supply for the teaching of reading in this 
way is the Schools Library Service of the NLS. 

The extent of this service is increasing slowly but surely, both through 
the regular exchange, using the hamper service, and through the request 


service. What can be done with the number of books offering now? 


CAREFUL CHOICE NECESSARY IN A SMALL COLLECTION 


In the first place, the number of books allowed to the small school 
is not great. If a large city school is receiving books at a rate of a little 
more than one book per child, the choice of each individual book is not 
a particularly important matter, with library stocks of good general 
standard. If Honk the Moose is not suitable for any of the children in 
Standard 3, where the librarian had thought it might be useful, there is 
bound to be a good reader in Standard 2 or a poorer one in Standard 4 
who will be ready to enjoy it. The numbers of children alone make the 
choice of books for the large school an easy matter. It is possible that, 
in the sole charge school of, say, twenty-five pupils, this good book will 
not meet one reader who is both interested and able to read it. Every 
book which fails to find a reader in this way reduces the effective stock 
in the school library—already small. 

In a town school library there may be forty or fifty books suitable 
for a given child; in a small school there can only be a very few. Therefore 
the sole teacher must make every book count. It is best to go to the 
library yourself and choose the books carefully with particular children 
in mind. Here is Smoky—it will suit Eric; he’s just breaking in a new 
pony for young Peter to ride, and the vocabulary will be about right. 
Brian and Ian might like to read it too. The older pupils will enjoy it if 
they run out of more difficult books. Little House will do for Elaine 
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(in Standard 1), and Evelyn (in Standard 3) can prepare it to read to 
the infants. I'd better get another Reader for the older boys 
and so on. 

The schools librarian will be able to supplement your own knowledge 
of children’s books if you can be specific about the children and their 
needs. If the distributing centre is too far away for a visit—even once 
in three months—then it is best to send the schools librarian some 
information about the interests of the children and their abilities. The 
roll numbers, which are all she has to go on, are really very little help. 
Ask definitely for two books for a Standard 3 boy interested in horses, 
some sea stories for boys about Standard 5, something about Chinese 
children for girls in Standard 2, and so on. 

Finally, try to keep a record of books used, with some sort of notes 
which will guide you in choosing them next time. | am now keeping 
a card index, most of the clerical work being done by the children. There 
was a time when I was able to remember all | needed to know about 
children’s books. But there were fewer authors writing for children then, 
and I was dealing with a more limited age group. Nowadays it is more 
eflicient to have the card index to help my memory when choosing. In 
addition to short notes about the difficulty of the material and the book’s 
appeal to children, I find a simple cross reference to social studies and 
nature study topics useful. 


THE SuBsECT APPROACH TO READING 


If you depend upon library books, read silently, as the main tool 
for teaching reading in the Standard classes, you must take care to main- 
tain interest and to see that children understand what they read. While 
this care is not necessary with some children, there are those whose 
interest, even if aroused, does not seem to last, possibly because actions, 
and not words, come naturally to them. Every country teacher knows 
children like this. If they are to learn to read and to use books, they 
need a good deal of the teacher’s time. I used to try to give this attention 
individually, and found it too demanding. By using the request service, 
the need for linking reading with discussion and action may be met in 
another way. You may ask for a number of books, fiction and non-fiction, 
all bearing on one topic. This may be a social studies topic (say, China 
and how Chinese people live), or it may be something in which the children 
already have some strong interest—South Africa, when the All Blacks 
were touring there, is a good example. It is possible to procure from the 
request service all sorts of books on a topic like either of the above— 
fiction, fact, picture book, history book, geography book, easy and 
difficult—something for every ability and every type of interest in your 
school. This allows each child to read at his own rate and to his own 
taste, thus safeguarding the requirement of any good reading programme, 
that it should allow for individual differences. At the same time, since 
everyone is interested in the same general topic, it is possible to have 
well informed class discussions, where pupils have something of their 
own to contribute, and where new words and ideas are clarified by the 
children themselves. The teacher taking part in these discussions in 
checking comprehension and vocabulary as he goes. Making pictures and 
models fits into such a scheme very well, and seems to help some children 
to understand what they read. Very valuable research reading is usually 
necessary before any model or picture making can be carried out. 
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If a reading topic like the above is also a Social Studies topic, it needs 
to be prepared well in advance of the Social Studies lesson concerned, 
If the books have been in the school for some weeks, everyone will come 
to the Social Studies lessons with a good background, and formal 
teaching will be reduced to a minimum. Children will have pictures 
ready to show, and relevant passages prepared to read. This may seem 
to involve a good deal of organization, but | have found that it simplifies 
the day to day teaching in my own mind—lI am thinking on one theme 
instead of many, and for this reason it probably makes what is said 
to the children clearer, too. 


READING FOR PLEASURE 


If you use such a scheme as | have just outlined, there is some danger 
of making reading rather a serious business. Just a little too well planned, 
perhaps. Keep alive an interest in books for the sake of the pleasure they 
give directly. The story that you are reading should always be part of 
the school day. To read The Hobbit, by J. R. R. Tolkien, and to follow 
the Hobbit’s adventures together on a large poster-paint wall map of 
* Wilderland,’ is an experience * good in itself’ for any small school. 
That it may encourage children to read for themselves is merely an 
incidental advantage. 

In the infant department, you will find the graded American readers 
very handy. The series now coming into our own schools is based on 
the Alice and Jerry books. One of their outstanding features is a carefully 
controlled vocabulary. Competitive private enterprise has produced 
many other series of readers graded in a similar fashion, and with a 
vocabulary which is roughly parallel. Whatever effect all this duplication 
may have had on costs in America, it has given us the chance to introduce 
the child to wide and enjoyable reading very early. A quick learner, 
who finishes a book or a section of a book before the other children 
in his group, may now be given any number of books of the same grade 
to read for himself. This employs him very profitably until the other 
members of the group are ready to proceed to the next stage. Again, 
if the majority of a group of children need revision at any stage, you 
may revise the same vocabulary on new and interesting material. Good 
children in the group will not suffer, either, for while the slow ones are 
fixing their difficult words, the better readers are improving their speed 
and span of comprehension, building up in this simple work habits 
which will help them later. It is sometimes necessary in a small school 
to work children of very diverse ability together, and the use of parallel 
sets of readers, borrowed through the request service, helps to modify 
the ill effects. 

The School Library Service itself will benefit as more country teachers 
begin to use it intelligently. The method of exchanging books could, 
by the use of vans, be made more convenient and more efficient, if 
teachers knew enough about children’s books to make such an expensive 
service justified. The NLS book lists are a first effort to provide a very 
necessary teaching tool. They can only be improved if teachers use them 
and make constructive suggestions. 
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UNESCO PAMPHLET AND 
POSTER ON PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


‘A LIVING FORCE FOR POPULAR EDUCATION” 


We reproduce here the wording of a pamphlet, The Public Library, a Living 
Force for Popular Education, copies of which have been sent to National 
Commissions for Unesco throughout the world for distribution to libraries. 
There is also a poster bearing the same message. 


UNESCO AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Unesco, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, has been created by the will of forty-six countries. Its aim 
is to promote peace and social and spiritual welfare by working through 
the minds of men. The creative power of Unesco is the force of knowledge 
and international understanding. 

This manifesto, by describing the potentialities of the public library, 
proclaims Unesco’s belief in the public library as a living force for popular 
education and for the growth of international understanding, and thereby 
for the promotion of peace. 


A DEMOCRATIC AGENCY FOR EDUCATION 

The public library is a product of modern democracy and a practical 
demonstration of democracy’s faith in universal education as a life-long 
process. 

Though primarily intended to serve the educational needs of adults, 
the public library should also supplement the work of the schools in 
developing the reading tastes of children and young people, helping them 
to become adults who can use books with appreciation and profit. 

As a democratic institution, operated by the people for the people, 
the public library should be: 

Established and maintained under clear authority of law. 

Supported wholly or mainly from public funds. 

Open for free use on equal terms to all members of the community, 
regardless of occupation, creed, class or race. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SHOULD OFFER 

The complete public library should provide—Books, pamphlets, 
magazines, newspapers, maps, pictures, films, music scores and recordings 
—and give guidance in their use. 

The public library should offer children, young people, men and 
women opportunity and encouragement: 

To educate themselves continuously. 

To keep abreast of progress in all fields of knowledge. 

To maintain freedom of expression and a constructively critical 
attitude toward all public issues. 

To be better social and political citizens of their country and of 
the world. 
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To be more efficient in their day-to-day activities. 

To develop their creative capacities and powers of appreciation in 
arts and letters. 

To aid generally in the advancement of knowledge. 


To use their leisure time to promote personal happiness and social! 
well-being. 


A ViTAL COMMUNITY FORCE 

The public library should be active and positive in its policy and 
a dynamic part of community life. 

It should not tell people what to think, but it should help them decide 
what to think about. The spotlight should be thrown on significant 
issues by exhibitions, booklists, discussions, lectures, courses, films and 
individual reading guidance. 

Reading interests should be stimulated and the library's services 
publicized through a well-planned continuous public relations programme. 

The public library should link its activities with the work of other 
educational, cultural and social agencies—the schools, universities, 
museums, labour unions, study clubs, adult education groups, etc. It 
should also co-operate with other libraries in the loan of publications 
and with library associations for the advancement of public librarianship. 

The books in the library should be made accessible on open shelves 
and by use of efficient technical processes; and the library’s services 
should be brought close to the homes and work places of the people 
by means of branches and mobile units. 


THE PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY 
With a well-trained, resourceful and imaginative staff, an adequate 
budget and public support, a public library can become what it should 
be—a university of the people offering a liberal education to all comers. 
Citizens of a democracy have need of such opportunities for self- 
education at all times. The complexity and instability of life to-day 
makes the need an urgent one. 


WHAT You Can Do 

This manifesto has described the potentialities of the public library 
as an agency for popular education. 

Obviously it is to your great personal advantage to have these 
potentialities realized in your community. What can you do to help? 

If your community does not have public library service: 

Interest your friends and neighbours and local organizations in 
obtaining such service. 

Ask your national library association or Ministry of Education 
what steps you should take to get public library service. 

Follow through on the action recommended. 

If your community now has a public library: 

Get acquainted with the librarian. 

Find out what services are offered. 

Use these services. 

Work with the librarian to promote local support and demand for 
the standard of service endorsed in this manifesto. 
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INADEQUATE SALARIES AND 
THE ENGLISH LIBRARIAN 


THe Library Association (London) takes a firm stand on the question 
of library positions advertised at inadequate salaries, rightly holding 
that qualified librarians are entitled to expect a decent wage, and that 
librarians who accept low wages are scabs (though the LA puts it more 
genteelly than that). The Library Association Record for December, 
1949, prints on page 394 the following statement which declares the 
LA’s attitude: 

‘A few advertisements for library posts have recently appeared in 
the national and library press in which the salaries offered have been 
grossly inadequate for the duties and responsibilities attaching to the 
posts and for the qualifications and experience demanded. Two such 
cases regarding appointments of Chief Librarians to large County 
Boroughs have occurred during the last month, and firm protests have 
been lodged on behalf of the Council. 

‘Chartered librarians are strongly advised, in their own interests, 
to refrain from applying for such posts, since, by accepting them, they 
both lose their right of appeal under the Charter and prejudice the status 
of their colleagues and the profession . . . Members desiring advice 
regarding the adequacy of the salary of any advertised post should 
communicate with the membership officer of the Library Association.’ 

The NZLA has recently succeeded in having a Borough Council 
increase the salary for an advertised position. May the day soon come 
when no librarian will apply for a position which does not carry a salary 
which accords with the NZLA scale. Meanwhile, the Association office 
is able and willing to advise on the adequacy of advertised salaries. 





WHAT A MAN! 


UnpER the heading ‘ Wellington Public Library: Appointment of 
Librarian’, the Evening Post, \st August, 1893, reports: * Of fifty-six 
applicants a Mr Thomas W. Rowe was chosen and appointed Librarian. 
Mr Rowe is thirty years of age. He is at present headmaster of the 
Rangiora High School at a salary of £250 per annum and a house, which 
is at least equal to the remuneration offered by the Council. He is an 
M.A. with first class honours of the University of New Zealand; Junior 
Scholar in 1881 and Senior Scholar in 1883. He possesses a large private 
library and has a wide knowledge of booksellers’ and publishers’ cata- 
logues. Testimonials as to Mr Rowe’s literary and scientific attainments 
were received from Prof. Haslam, Prof. Cook, Prof. Bickerton, Capt. 
Hutton and others; as to his knowledge of French, from the Rev. C. 
Turrell, lecturer in modern languages at Canterbury College, and as to 
his knowledge of books, prices, bindings, and catalogues, from two firms 
of booksellers at Christchurch. The committee were also satisfied, after 
meeting Mr Rowe, that he is in every other respect qualified for the 
duties of office.’ 
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NZLA SALARY SCALE 


RECOMMENDED RATES FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


THe scale of recommended salaries for librarians in public libraries 
published in New Zealand Libraries for July, 1948, has been revised 
and enlarged by the NZLA Salaries Committee and approved by Council 
and the Local Authorities Section. Negotiations are still in progress to 
obtain the approval of the Stabilization Commission, but in the mean- 
time the new scale is published below for general information, as a guide 
to library authorities when advertising positions, and as a guide to 
librarians when replying to advertisements. 


RECOMMENDED SCALE 





Position Population Qualifications Salary 


Chief Librarian* under 2,500 Cert. NZLA or | 270-310-340-370 
apptd. before 
1-1-1942 





Cert. NZLA or | 370-395-420-445 
ALA or Cert. NZ 
Lib. Sch. or apptd 
before 1-1-1942 
Cert. NZ Lib. Sch} 470-505-530 
or FLA or apptd. 
before 1-1-1942 


Dip. NZ Lib. Sch | 545-580-605 
or degree plus Cert} —_——————- 
NZLA or degree | 625-645-680 
plus Cert. NZ Lib |_-———————_ 
Sch. or degree | 730-780-830 
plus FLA or apptd 
before 1-1-1942 870-920-970 


above 100,000 1070-1120-1170 


Deputy Librarian 10,000-35,000 Cert. NZ Lib. Sch 
or FLA 





35,000-50,000 Dip. NZ Lib. Sch | 545-580-605 
——_—_—_—_—/ or degree plus |—-—————— 
50,000-100,000 | Cert. NZ Lib. Sch.| 625-645-680 
—_—_—_—_—_———/ or degree plus |—-—— — 
above 100,000 | FLA | 730-780-830 
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Position Population Qualifications Salary 


Chief Reference 10,000-35,000 Cert. NZLA or 370-395- 420- 445 
Librarian; ALA or Cert. NZ 

Librarian in charge Lib. Sch. 

Central Lending ——_—______—_—__ - —_—_— ——___— 
(Popular Library) 35,000-50,000 Cert. NZ Lib. Sch. 470-505- 530 


“above 50,000 Dip. NZ Lib. Sch. $45- 580- 605 

or degree plus 

Cert. NZ _ Lib. 

Sch. or degree 

plus FLA 
Chief Cataloguer ; 10,000-50,000 Cert. NZLA or  370-395-420-445 
Children’s ALA or Cert. NZ 
Librarian Lib. Sch. 


| above 50,000 Cert. NZ Lib. 470-405-530 
Sch. or FLA 





Reference Cert. NZLA or -370- 395- 420-445 
Librarian; Second ALA or Cert. NZ 

in charge of Lib. Sch. 

department (Cata- =————— a 
logue, Central above 100,000 Cert. NZ “Lib. 470-505- 530 
Lending, etc.); Sch. or FLA 

Senior Assistant 

Branch Librarian Cert. NZLA or | 370-395-420-445 
with three or more ALA or Cert. NZ 

assistants NZ Lib. Sch. 


Branch Librarian Cert. NZLA 270- 310-340- 370 

with up to two 

assistants 

Library Assistant | Cert. NZLA 270- 310- 340- 370 

qualified 

Library Assistant, Note. —As in Local Government Officers’ awards 

unqualified Assistants with School Certificate to come in on the 
second year of the basic scale, Assistants with University 
Entrance or Matriculation to come in on the third year 
of the basic scale. Assistants over 21 years of age to be 
paid the Basic Wage. ; 





* The Local Authorities Section has added an amendment extending the 
salary scale recommendations to Chief Librarians who are ex-servicemen and 
who have been appointed within one year of discharge. This has so far not come 
before Council. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY SALARIES 
1949-50 


PRICES FIRMER 


H. O. ROTH 


SALARIES in public libraries have shown a marked improvement during 
the past year and, in some cases, have reached and even surpassed the 
level of the salary scale approved by the New Zealand Library Association. 
This conclusion can be drawn from a survey of public library positions 
advertised during 1949-50. 

Highest paid position advertised during the year was the chief 
librarianship of the Alexander (Public) Library, Wanganui, which offered 
£650-690-725 to male applicants, compared with the scale grading of 
£625-645-680. Wanganui, however, had the unenviable distinction of 
being the only library to discriminate openly between male and female 
applicants, for the salary offered to the latter for this same position was 
only £500 rising to £575 by three annual increments. Although it is 
known that some library authorities tend to prefer male applicants even 
with inferior qualifications, such open discrimination in advertised 
salaries was unique. 

Oamaru, Taumarunui and Tauranga advertised for chief librarians 
at salaries very close to the scale recommendations; Taumarunui was 
actually £15 above the scale. Napier was the only really bad case. In the 
year when it attained city status after passing the 20,000 population mark, 
the position of librarian was advertised at a commencing salary of £450, 
or £175 less than the scale recommendation and £10 less than the salary 
offered by Oamaru with a population only slightly more than a third 
of Napier’s. The Napier Borough Council, it should be noted, was made 
to realize the inadequacy of this offer, and the position was speedily 
readvertised at an increased salary of £500 rising to £560, which is, 
however, still sub-standard. 

Minor positions advertised during the year tended to fall short of 
the salary scale recommendations, but nowhere was the disparity as 
extreme as in the case of Napier’s librarianship. The Invercargill Public 
Library advertised for a Cataloguer and a Reference Assistant, both 
positions starting at £300 and rising to £375 by three annual increments 
(scale recommendation is a commencing salary of £370), and the Dunedin 
Public Library sought a Children’s Librarian at a salary of £426 rising 
to £486 (scale recommendation is a commencing salary of £470). The 
Wellington Public Libraries offered the position of Reference Librarian 
at a commencing salary of up to £545, which is the actual salary 
recommended in the NZLA scale. 

There were other points of interest in the year’s advertisements, such 
as the fact that not only Wanganui, Taumarunui and Napier, but also 
Invercargill, for the two positions mentioned above, offered three weeks’ 
paid holidays, while other libraries stuck to the conventional fortnight. 
There was also this suspicious phrase in Rotorua’s advertisement for 


Mr Roth is Head of the Cataloguing Section, NLS. Library School, 1947 
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an Assistant Librarian: ‘ The usual duty hours are 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday inclusive with one hour for lunch, but the 
successful applicant will, when necessary, be expected to work extra time 
as the exigencies of the Service demand.” 

Most encouraging was the fact that libraries, and particularly those 
libraries which provide free service, have come to realize the value of 
professional qualifications and tend to insist on such qualifications in 
their advertisements. Oamaru, Invercargill, Dunedin and Napier all 
asked for Library School or equivalent qualifications, although in the 
case of Napier the salary first offered can only be described as an insult 
to a Library School graduate with previous library experience. 

The NZLA salary scale, it must be remembered, is strictly tied to 
qualifications. It sets out certain minimum qualifications which are 
considered essential for public library positions, and the Association is 
prepared to recommend the scale salaries only for librarians holding 
these qualifications. There is nothing to prevent library authorities from 
appointing almost wholly unqualified people to responsible positions, 
just as they are free to offer sub-standard salaries, but qualified librarians 
have it in their own hands to raise the status of the profession by refusing 
to apply for underpaid positions. The fact that library positions are 
being readvertised at increased salaries (and not only in public libraries) 
shows that librarians are making effective use of this weapon. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 22NpD MARCH, 1950 


Present: W. S. Wauchop (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, 
N. Bateson, M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, H. G. Miller, C. S. Perry, 
the Secretary and the Hon. Editor. 


National Archives System. A letter dated 7th February from Mr E. H. 
McCormick, suggesting that the Association should support the appeal 
made by the Chancellor of the University of New Zealand with regard 
to the establishment of a National Archives System, was received, and 
it was resolved that a reply be sent saying that arrangements had been 
made for a seminar discussion of the National Archives System to be 
held at the Conference. ‘ 


Conference programme. A programme put forward by the Programme 
Committee was approved. A suggestion by Mr Miller that there was 
a possibility of obtaining a distinguished overseas scholar as a speaker 
on the evening of Thursday, 18th May, was noted for appropriate action. 


_ Bulletin Committee. A letter from Mr B. G. Hood, stating that he 
wished to resign from the Bulletin Committee from 3rd March, 1950, 
was received. 

_ Estate duty. Mr Perry reported that he had written to the Minister 
of Education asking him to receive a deputation from the Association 
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on the question of exempting bequests for educational purposes from 
estate duty. A sympathetic letter had been received in reply, asking that 
the Association’s submission be reduced to writing and stating that the 
Minister would then try to arrange for both himself and Mr Bowden to 
meet a deputation. 


Unesco appeal for funds. The Secretary of the National Commission 
for Unesco had written on 20th March stating that, as the Government 
had agreed to a further UNAC Appeal in 1950, it had been decided to 
postpone the Unesco appeal until early 1951. The letter was received. 


1950 Unesco seminar. An announcement concerning the 1950 Unesco 
seminar, on The Role of Libraries in Adult Education, to be held in Malmo, 
Sweden, from 24th July to 19th August, was received. Each national 
delegation was asked to prepare and bring to the seminar three copies 
of a paper describing the adult education work done by libraries in their 
country and to send exhibits on the same subject. New Zealand was 
invited to send three of its best-qualified librarians. 


NZLA_ rules—notices of motion submitted by Christchurch City 
Council. The Christchurch City Council had submitted two notices of 
motion for consideration at the 1950 annual meeting of the Association. 
These had been submitted to the Legislation Committee in accordance 
with rule 34 (iv), and the report of the convener of the Legislation 
Committee had been received. Ore of the notices of motion was in order 
to be placed on the order paper as it was, but Mr Perry pointed out 
that the notice of motion proposing to amend rule 17 (i) could not be 
passed in the form submitted unless a number of other amendments 
were made to the rules at the same time. It was resolved that the 
Legislation Committee’s report be approved for submission to the Council 
and for forwarding to the Christchurch City Council. 


Municipal Association conference. Mrs Gilmer reported that she had 
attended the Municipal Association conference in Auckland and was 
present at the discussions on librarians’ salaries and travelling expenses 
of delegates to conferences. The Petone Borough Council had submitted 
a remit asking that the Municipal Association approve the salary scale 
submitted, but it had been pointed out that this scale differed from one 
which had been forwarded by the Secretary of the NZLA, and the remit 
was referred to the Executive of the Municipal Association. The remit 
on travelling expenses of delegates to conferences had been approved. 
Mrs Gilmer’s report was received, and it was resolved that the 
Association’s salary scale be published in New Zealand Libraries and that 
the matter of librarians’ salaries be further discussed with the Executives 
of the Municipal Association. 

Date of next meeting. It was decided that the next meeting of the 
Standing Executive Committee be held on 12th April. 





MONEY IN LIBRARIES 
‘Two robbers gagged and bound Mr Dudley, librarian of the Norwood 
Institute, Adelaide, and tortured him by applying a hot iron to various 
parts of his body till he revealed the whereabouts of a hundred guineas. 
New Zealand Times, 23rd October, 1901. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


BOOKS FOR GERMANY 


A LETTER dated Ist February, 1950, from the Agency for Intellectual 
Relief in Germany, to which the books given by New Zealand libraries 
were sent in November, 1948, has been passed on to the NZLA by the 
Prime Minister’s Department. Mr Peter Vermehren, of the Agency, 
writes: “I am sorry to hear from the London office of the Agency for 
Intellectual Relief that our letter, with the statement of the arrival of the 
most welcome consignment of books from the Government of New 
Zealand, never has reached you. It was in April last year that the Anglo- 
German Readers’ Union, Hamburg, received this very generous gift of 
about 500 books, which at that time has been published by our newspapers 
here in Hamburg. Now having got your exact address, I am only too glad 
to repeat our most hearty thanks in the name of the Anglo-German 
Readers’ Union and its readers. Thanks to the existence of the Agency 
for Intellectual Relief and the generosity of people all over the world, 
the library amounted to 4,000 books. On the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of the Public Library here in Hamburg, it has been given to it 
with the consent of the London Agency, where, as we think, the books 
fulfil their purpose at their best.” 


SHORT COURSE AT LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A SHORT course was held at the Library School from 11th January to 
3rd February. Designed mainly for the libraries of small public libraries, 
it was attended by the following: B. W. Bailey, Librarian, Geraldine; 
Mrs J. M. Blacklock, Librarian, Moera Branch, Lower Hutt; M. A. Clark, 


Assistant Librarian, Oamaru; B. R. Geenty, Librarian, Waipukurau; 
J. A. Gillett, Assistant Librarian, Raetihi; E. P. Greenwood, Assistant 
Librarian, AEWS; Mrs C. Johnson, Librarian, Blenheim; I. B. Jobe, 
First Assistant, Whangarei; M. A. King, Librarian, Inglewood; G. E. M. 
Martin, Assistant, Tauranga; Mrs M. D. Northcott, Librarian, Manga- 
kino; J. G. Peters, Second Assistant, Whangarei; V. Seamons, Town 
Clerk and Secretary of the Library Committee, Te Karaka; O. L. 
Simmance, Library Assistant, CLS, Christchurch; E. E. Taylor, Librarian, 
Otaki. 
STEPHEN FENNIMORE—DALE COLLINS 

THE AUCKLAND Public Libraries, having difficulty in determining whether 
Stephen Fennimore was a pseudonym of Dale Collins, wrote recently 
to Messrs William Heinemann, Ltd., to ask their help. The publishers’ 
reply was, ‘ “* Stephen Fennimore is a pseudonym for Dale Collins. 
There is quite a story of how he came to use “ Stephen Fennimore,” 
which I need not relate here. He was greatly embarrassed when, after 
receiving the American Juvenile Guild’s Award, he was asked to auto- 
graph a number of copies! You might notice that The Vanishing Boy, 
recently published by Heinemann in London, bears the author's correct 
name, Dale Collins.’ 


RECENT APPOINTMENT 


_ South Pacific Commission, Noumea. Mr A. St.C. Murray-Oliver, 
of Alexander Turnbull Library, to be Acting-Librarian. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND 


ARDMORE College entertained the Branch on Saturday, 28th November, 
at a professional spree. Prior organization included precise directions for 
travel (time-tables, fares, etc.), arrangements being co-ordinated by 
Transport Officer W. Colgan, and a stimulating programme of discussions, 
displays, food, talks, film and tea; but the exact instructions to members 
on How to Get Home implied an unnecessary slur on their sobriety, 

Taste, initiative, skill and energy have made from Army type buildings 
a library at once delightful and of high quality in stock, equipment and 
service. Teachers and teacher-librarians saw a first class display of clean 
new books, attractive and efficient furniture, catalogue cabinets and 
layout. Thus cheered, everyone was in receptive mood for talks, including 
the unorthodox and important suggestions of Miss E. Brown, of the 
Normal Intermediate School. Maintaining that the Class Teacher (Primary 
Schools) is the best person to get the right books to the right children 
. and that the librarian’s job is to clear the path for the Class Teacher, 
she demolished classification with one blow, but, swinging her axe for 
the next stroke, caught it in the clothes line of cumulated subject analsyes 
on cards. 

Mr L. Gordon of Pukekohe High School got busy with hammer and 
saw and built a library room with old packing (fruit?) cases in exasperation 
at Departmental delays. He wanted a separate clearing house, classifying 
and storage unit for all (audio?)-visual aid material, and seemed to 
favour a teachers’ revolution culminating in a librarian-dictatorship. 
At this point lunch controlled the intellectual fires, and a tour of Ardmore 
* Village ° and time to smoke and chat restored a steadier light. 

The afternoon saw the film Library in the School and a session on 
aids to school libraries, including Miss M. Peat on the Public Library, 
Miss P. Quinn on the CLS and Miss K. Harvey on the Teachers’ College. 
The existing services were described and some new ideas put out; for 
example, the suggestion that books should be used in class rooms as 
well as (or rather than?) in the library room. 

Ardmore College’s generous hospitality made this day the great 
success it was—transport to and from Papakura, facilities for lunch and 
afternoon tea in the pleasant comfort of the Library. To Mr T. Wilson, 
Principal of the College, and the indefatigable Ngarita Gordon, 
Librarian, * Grazie! ° 


WELLINGTON 


Asout forty members of the Branch heard Mr B. G. Hood talk on the 
NZLA Fiction List at the March meeting. After outlining the work 
of the Fiction Committee since its earliest days, Mr Hood pointed out 
that we had now reached the stage when the Fiction List had undergone 
two hasty revisions, and he suggested that it was time it was examined 
more closely. It was most useful in its present form, but there were 
disquieting features. Main points of his detailed criticism were: |. In the 
1947 list, three good titles had been demanded as a prerequisite for the 
A grading—this rule appeared to have been abandoned in the 1949 list: 
2. Full details, especially of dates of birth and death, were not given for 
a large number of authors; 3. In admitting new authors, the committee 
should lean towards the [A] grading in cases of doubt; 4. Much more 
use could be made of the O (likely to cause offence) symbol; 5. The 1949 
list included too many very obscure authors, including Americans whose 
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works had not been published in England. The monthly lists published in 
New Zealand Libraries, especially in their new form, were most useful 
and could provide a testing ground for proposed innovations in a new 
edition of the list. 

The Fiction List had many uses, besides the most obvious one of 
acting as a buying and dividing list for free and rental sections. It could 
be used as a guide for buying the initial stock of a new library, and as 
a guide for placing standing orders with booksellers (Mr Hood pointed 
out that many people did not realize that, by placing standing orders, 
they could get better discounts—no small advantage when titles are 
being heavily duplicated). It could be used as a replacement guide, and, 
by referring to the various symbols which are a feature of it, as a general 
bibliography which could help in making displays and advising readers. 

Mr J. R. Cole, who led the discussion, agreed generally with most 
of Mr Hood’s criticims. Members of the Fiction Committee (of which 
he is convener) were conscious of the list’s shortcomings, but had found 
that the greatest difficulty was to get adequate comment and assistance. 
No one regretted more than he that Mr Hood preferred the role of 
independent critic to that of a hard-working committee member. Many 
of the points raised by Mr Hood could only be dealt with satisfactorily 
in detailed committee work. 

The meeting passed a remit for submission to conference: That the 
Association investigate fully the practicability of the Library School 
being attached to the University of New Zealand. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 

OncE again there is a change, this time a minor one, in the form of this 
fiction list—a change which, it is hoped, will extend its usefulness still 
further. The names of authors included in the 1949 NZLA Fiction List 
are in all cases followed immediately by their grading symbols on that list. 
Where titles given below differ from that grading, the new symbol is 
given at the end of the entry. It follows that authors whose names are not 
followed by grading symbols are not on the 1949 list, and are in most 
cases new authors. 


RECOMMENDED FOR FREE ISSUE 


|. TITLES BY A OR [A] AUTHORS 2. TITLES BY UNLISTED AUTHORS, OR 

CHAPLIN, Sid. [A]. My fate cries out. London, prs WORKS BY B AND A & B 
Phoenix house, 1949. 8s. 6d. * 

Davies, Rhys, 1903-. A. Boy with a trumpet. Benepict, F. Almost glory. London, Chatto, 
London, Heinemann, 1949. 9s. 6d. * His 1949. 8s. 6d. A story of partisan activities 
(Mr Davies’s) gift is undoubted; though it in Poland during the war and after. * Good, 
seems to require the cutting of some terse dialogue and swift-moving prose, 
Gordian knot before reaching its full —TLS, 23-9-49. [A]. ‘ 
development.’-—TLS, 11-11-49. [A]. OLDENBOURG, Zoe, 1916-. B. The world is not 

Fast, Howard Melvin, 1914-. A. The American. enough. London, Gollancz, 1949. Ss. 
London, Lane, 1949. 10s. 6d. French seignory. NSN, 10-12-49, A&B. 

—— Mal [en Se yo Otiver, Jane. B. Sing, morning star. London, 
Chane * 1949, 8s 7k "lem aioe Collins, 1949. 10s. 6d. Historically accurate ; 
than Do | Wake or Sleep?, The Christmas rer well reviewed in NSN, 10-12-49. 
Lean pe ae age of being less Simenon, Georges. A&B. A wife at sea; tr. 
rm. -E... wider. Diana Trilling in from the French by Geoffrey Sainsbury. 
Nation, 19-3-49 , _ London, Routledge, 1949. 9s. 6d. A. — 

N ey : Wa tari, Mika Toimi, 1908-. The Egyptian. 

Newsy, P. H. . A. The young May moon. London, Putnam, 1949. 12s. 6d. Edmund 

London, Cape. 1950. 9s. 6d. Fuller, in SRL, 20-8-49, considers it 

Warner, Rex, 1905-. A. Men of stones, deserves comparison with Mann's great 
London, Lane, 1949. 9s. historical novels.’ [A]. 
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WauGu, Gilbert Carr. The leaves in bud. 
Cassell, 1949. 8s. 6d. * The characterization 
is not very strong . but as an exercise 
in the reconstruction of a social climate it is 
most successful. The writing is simple and 
polished..—TLS, 18-11-49. [A]. 

West, Anthony. On a dark night. London, 
Eyre, 1949. 10s. 6d. There is some contro- 
versy about this first novel by Rebecca 
West’s son. ‘On the whole there is no 
sense of forcing or contrivance . . . It is 
a long time indeed since I read a new novel 
which so much engages the heart and the 
conscience as well as the imagination and 
the intelligence..—David Paul, Listener, 
20-10-49. Quite favourably reviewed in 
SRL, 14-1-50. Unfavourably reviewed in 


Time, 16-1-50. American edition entitled 
Vintage. [A]. 


REPRINTS (EXCLUDING ESTABLISHED 
CLASSICS) 


BLACKWwoop, Algernon, 1869-. Tales of the 
uncanny and supernatural. London, Nevill, 
1949. 12s. 6d. Reprinted stories and two 
new ones. ‘Mr Algernon Blackwood has 
lost none of his talent for setting the snug 
scene and then laying on the uncanny.’ 
—TLS, 11-11-49. A. 

KAPKA, Franz, 1883-1924. A. America, with 
an introduction by Edwin Muir and a post- 
script by Max Brod. London, Secker, 1949 
(1938). 9s. 6d. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


(including titles by A or [A] authors unfavourably reviewed) 


BonaviA-HuNtT, Dorothy Alice. Pemberley 
shades. London, Wingate, 1949. 9s. 6d. 
* For those who have Pride and Prejudice 
(to which it is a sequel) well in mind, it is 
very good fun."—SRL, 10-12-49. B. 

LINKLATER, Eric, 1899-. A. A spell for old 
bones. London, Cape, 1949. 9s. * The 
subject suits Mr _ Linklater’s smooth 
joviality, and the book has its moments 


. . » Mr Linklater is a satirist without a 
target..—NSN, 17-12-49. A&B. 

Witkins, William Vaughan, 1894-. A&B 
Once upon a time. London, Cape, 1949 
12s. 6d. ‘ Deserts his favourite background 
of Victoriana for the present day. It does 
not altogether suit him. Indeed the prologue 
is much the best thing in the book.’—7LS, 
11-11-49. B 


NO RECOMMENDATION 


(These titles are hardly of sufficent merit to be good free material, but may also not be sufficiently 
popular to rent) 


GHISALBERTI, Mario, 1902-. Christopher 
Columbus. London, Heinemann, 1949. 
15s. Unfavourably reviewed, NSN, 10-12-49. 

Humpnureys, Emyr. The voice of a stranger. 
London, Eyre, 1949. 10s. 6d. The action 
takes place shortly after the liberation of an 
Italian town. Excellent characterization, 
says the Listener reviewer (8-9-49), but he 
is otherwise unfavourable. 

Onions, Oliver, pseud., 1873-. A. The arras of 
youth. London, Joseph, 1949. 10s. 6d. Not 
favourably reviewed, NSN, 10-12-49. 


Parry, Denis. Outward be fair. London, Hale 


IN LIBRARY 


BINKLEY, 
Wilson library bulletin 24:290-2 
The value of the preface in bibliographical 
work. 

Books for everyone; report of the New York 
Public Library, 1949-1949. Bulletin of the 
New York public library 53:523-63 N °49. 
A comprehensive report, containing short 
accounts of the library’s many departments, 
balance sheet and detailed statistical tables. 

Cos.ans, Herbert. Some problems of a multi- 
centred library. South African libraries 
17:35-40 Ji °49. The University of Natal is 
made up of four separate institutions, three 
in Durban and one in Pietermaritzburg. 
Problems include catalogues in each insti- 
tution and a union catalogue in each town, 
centralized cataloguing and co-operative 
sharing of subject fields, the difficulty of 
interesting students in fields other than 
those of their specializations. 

Coxe, Warren W. New York State refines 
regional plan. Library journal 74:1786-91 
D 1 °49. Surveys progress of state aid to 
small libraries of three counties which form 
one region. 

Harrop, L. M. Work with young people in 
London, Library world 52:99-103 D °49. 
A survey with figures. 

Ke._tey, Ruth E. Taking inventory. Wilson 
library bulletin 24:305 D °49. Detailed and 
practical advice. 

MeTcatr, Keyes D. A proposal for changes 
in Widener. Harvard library bulletin 
4:86-97 winter "50. Since January 1949 the 
Widener Library has been ‘free to con- 


Frances W. Apologia bibliographica. 
D °49. 


1949. 8s. 6d. * Better in parts than as a 
whole. It is, like all Mr Parry's books 
compellingly readable, and the plot is, as 
a piece of mechanics, ingenious.’—NSVN, 
17-12-49. Not a favourable review on the 
whole. A&B. 

Sykes, Christopher, 1907-. Character and 
situation. London, Collins, 1949. 8s. 6d 
Short stories by the author of The Answer 
to Question 33. * He [Mr Sykes] has yet to 
learn how to solve the conflict between the 
ego of his narrator and the plot and content 
of his story..—TLS, 4-11-49. Unfavourably 
reviewed in NSN. 


LITERATURE 


centrate on facilitating research by members 
of the Faculty, graduate students, and 
visiting scholars,’ and in this article the 
Librarian suggests changes necessitated by 
this rearrangement of functions. 

RoGcers, Rutherford D. A _ county library 
program. Wilson library bulletin 24:297-300 
D °49. A broad description of the advan- 
tages of co-operation in buying and 
reference services, centralized technical 
services, and co-operative deposit libraries 

Roper, J. F. Modern library lighting. Librar) 
world §2:103-6 D °49. * It is the purpose of 
this article to summarise the main principles 
of good artificial lighting and indicate how 
the particular problems of libraries may 
be solved by making the best use of new 
equipment now available.’ 

VANDERHEYDEN, J. F. Contemporary building 
planning as it appears to a European 
librarian. College and research libraries 
10:367-78 0 °49. A lengthy summary of the 
general layout plans of many of the large 
American public and university libraries 
built in the past twenty years. The author 
discusses such subjects as carrels, browsing 
rooms, modular construction, and contrasts 
the different and lowlier position of the 
library and librarian in many European 
institutions of learning. 

Var.ey, D. H. South African libraries in 4 
world perspective. South African libraries 
17:13-19 Jl °49. SALA presidential address 
* Seen in a world perspective, South African 
libraries are still in a formative stage, but 
problems are being faced. 
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Introducing .. . 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 


BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVEN years ago George Blunt was apprenticed to 
the Bookbinding trade. His son, also a bookbinder, founded the present 
business in 1879; succeeding generations have maintained and developed 
their inherent skill. 


For many years, too, this tradition of skill in bookbinding has gone 
hand-in-hand with a reputation for great ability and success in the field 
of book-supply to Public Libraries. 


Because of our long experience in combining these services of book- 
binding and book-supply, we are able to provide a wide range of new 
books in library bindings at rates lower than ever before. 


Our business already extends to Canada, the West Indies, South 
Africa, and Australasia, and we would be glad to undertake your 
Re-binding and Book-supply. 


Send for the leaflet describing our Special Library Editions, and lists 
of other books available in Library Bindings. 


NORTH ACTON ROAD, 
HARLESDEN, 
LONDON, N.W.10, 
ENGLAND 


Cablegrams: Welbound, London 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





HYNDMAN’S LTD 


LIBRARIANS! 





We are in Business to procure your requirements as 
EFFICIENTLY and as SPEEDILY as possible 
USE OUR FACILITIES for obtaining English and 
American Books. We have had long and continued 
experience in importing 


REMEMBER ! 
fon SPEEDY and RELIABLE SERVICE 
Call, Write or Telephone 


HY NDMAN’S LTD 


69 GEORGE STREET 
Phone 10-936 DUNEDIN P.O. Box 617 





For LIBRARY CARD CATALOGUE CABINETS 
and all Office Furniture 
Enquire direct from the Manufacturers : 


LOMAK-TURNER FURNITURE COY. 


Box 1021 CHRISTCHURCH Phone 35-107 





THE CAXTON PRESS 











Essential Books for Librari 
ART. GUPTILL: PENCIL DRrawine Srer By STeP. (st Edition, 1949 72/-) 
the out of print * i 


illustration is such that the art student, the 

and the practitioner in many fields will 

their needs and interests. 

: 220pp., 9 x 12; over 300 ilustations with Wo plates in full colour. 
RADIO, ° BRANS: Vape Mrcum (ith Edition, 1948. 22/6) 

Two volume set of an intomatonal radio tbe manual which bas bee 

entirely revised is presented in a form in which designers, develop- 

ment engineers and students will have no difficulty in locating the 

of valve (irrespective of make), most suitable for their purpose. 

characteristics and data on every known type of tube, 

Copies on ten ‘days’ approval if necessary, immediately available. 


Write to; 


TECHNICAL BOOKS LTD 


11 Water Streer, WeLuinoTon © (PO. Box 318, Ts Aro) 





KEALY’S LTD 


NEW ca SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS 


Specialize in works on 
Barty New ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, AND Tale PACIIC TADS. 


We invite enquiries from Librarians for Catalin ot the above, 
aiso for Lists of General Literature, Fiction, etc., at bargain. prices. 


KEALY’S BOOKSHOP LTD 
28 SHORTLAND St., AUCKLAND ripe: : Established 1906 


ae 
‘3 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





























